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Hereafter Tue Critic will be pub.ished weekly from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, and fortnightly from 
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new arrangement reduces the number of copies to be publishcd 
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duction will be mide in the subscription price, which will be 
$3 per annum, instead of $3.50 as heretofore. 





Some London Publishers. II. 


THE RIVINGTONS. 


IF THE ATMOSPHERE Of the upper rooms of the house 
in Paternoster Square prove a little too enervating to 
the unknown author unaccustomed to the rather con- 
fined air of the Oxford colleges, he will do well not to 
venture too far westward into the fascinating abode of 
the Rivingtons. To any buta very wiry professor, sleek 
college fellow, or well-strung bishop, the partners’ 
rooms in Waterloo Place must be positively stifling ; 
and the man who would venture across their threshold, 
unprotected by the diploma of the universities, must be 
possessed of a degree of self-confidence seldom permit- 
ted to the ordinary secular writer. But then the 
Messrs. Rivington do not usually deal with the worldly 
man-of-letters, unless he happen to be an authority on 
Greek verse composition or the principles of dynamics. 
Mr. Black, for example, or Ouida, would as soon think 
of consulting Messrs. Rivington as to the publication of 
one of their novels as Mr. Gladstone of taking counsel 
with Lord Salisbury in the preparation of a scheme for 
the better municipal government of London. The 
chronicles of AZscendune, with the stories of Edwy the 
fair, and Alfgar the Dane, are about as far as the firm 
go in the department of fiction, though where they 
draw the line in the realm of fact no one can possibly 
tell. The sidereal messenger of Galileo Galilei and a 
part of the preface to Kepler’s dioptrics, a treatise on 
kinematics and kinetics and the Clouds and Frogs of 
Aristophanes represent, one would think, a tolerably 
wide range of human thought. The Messrs. Rivington 
publish moderately cheap editions of each of these, and 
many other such works, so that the youthful and ardent 
scholar who runs may read ; and of books on theology 
they make a splendid and very notable display. 

It is in this last line of business that the Rivingtons 
have made their money and their fame. Religious 
works, it is satisfactory to know, beat those on profane 
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subjects hollow in the race for public favor. Their 
salable qualities are immeasurably better than those of 
any other books written, not excepting the popular 
novel of the day ; while the cost of publication in each 
case, page for page, may be reckoned the same. But it 
is in the matter of copyrights that the publisher of relig- 
ious literature reaps his largest profits. Print, paper, 
and binding will, of course, show their respective shares ; 
but these will be trivial compared with that which copy- 
right produces. One may be pardoned for supposing 
that a well-beneficed clergyman or well-salaried dean is 
not very anxious as to the side of his publisher’s ledger 
on which the balance in his account falls. So long as 
he gets his volume of practical reflections on the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul printed for the public benefit, with good 
show of margin, and in neat flexible binding, it does not 
greatly matter whether he signs a cheque in favor of the 
publisher, or the publisher a cheque in favor of him. 
Or, when his sermon preached before the Lord Bishop 
of is ‘printed by request’ for circulation among 
his Lordship's clergy, who would be so mean as to scru- 
tinize the bill with any degree of minuteness? Com- 
missions such as these—sermons printed by request— 
must fill a good-sized shelf at the house in Waterloo 
Place. 

Given the name of a popular divine on the title-page 
as author, or editor, the ‘half-profits system’ as ap- 
plied to religious publications must be a very mine of 
wealth to the publishers. Authors of religious works 
do not usually haggle over terms ; nor are they ordina- 
rily of, that impecunious order of literary men who ask 
for cheques on account. A man of theology can hardly 
trade on his gifts like his more imaginative brother, the 
writer of fiction. How, for instance, could a man with 
a manuscript Key to Christian Doctrine and Practice 
step into Mr. Francis Rivington’s parlor, unfold its con- 
tents, and proceed to say that his terms are £25 down 
on passing of the sheets for press, and a further sum of 
425 after 500 copies have been sold? Such a mean- 
minded writer on theology could only expect Mr. Riv- 
ington to usher him forthwith to the door. The idea of 
trading on what is purely a spiritual endowment is so 
offensive to the ordinary ill-balanced sinner, that even 
if the possessor of the divine gift were cuffed and kicked 
downstairs, few would be found greatly to pity his con- 
dition. No, the author of a Key to Christian Doctrine 
cannot with any show of decency, let alone of morality, 
ask his publisher for money. It may come by and by, 
when he has forgotten all about the Key, having written 
a dozen other books meanwhile; but hardly should it 
be sought at the very moment of the Key being submit- 
ted for publication. Publishers of religious works are 
unused to such unpleasant demands, and in this respect 
their position contrasts very favorably with that of the 
general publisher, whose cheque-book is always at the 
mercy of his client. 

The ancient device of the Rivingtons is the crown 
resting on the Bible, with the legend ‘Fear God; 
honor the King.’ The same device headed the front 
page of the old Join Bull newspaper, a London weekly 
of the old-fashioned Tory type, now, we believe, de- 
funct. The Tory idea fits in admirably with the busi- 
ness of religious publishing. An English clergyman of 
Liberal views is about as rare a gentleman to meet with 
as an American politician of royalist proclivities. If 
there were no crown, there would be no State church ; 
if there were no State church, there would be no fat liv- 
ings ; if there were no fat livings, there would be fewer 
religious books published and less demand for ample 
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margins and limp leather bindings. An English church- 
living of a thousand a year is an admirable incentive to 
a crown-octavo discourse on the life of temptation, if the 
cacoethes scrikndi bein aman. And in the long list of 
authors’ names appearing in Messrs. Rivingtons’ classi- 
fied catalogue of selected works of their imprint, not 
half-a-dozen—nay, not half that number—are those of 
clergymen without church or college preferment. A 
neat little pamphlet, in truth, that catalogue makes, of 
devotional works, sermons, books of religious education, 
allegories, keys to Christian knowledge, and the like, 
written or edited by M.A.s, D.D.s, vicars, rectors, can- 
ons, deans, chaplains to lord bishops, chaplains in ordi- 
nary to the Queen, and other no less distinguished 
ecclesiastical personages. Here and there the eye rests 
on a female name, but it has a clerical flavor about it 
which suggests Mrs. Proudie, or some other lady of 
equally well-balanced mind. No wonder that the house 
of Rivington flourishes and stands high, if not highest 
of all, in the London publishing trade. The importu- 
nate author or ‘ poor devil of a hack’ never troubles 
them. Probably not one author on their books has to 
rely on his pen as his sole means of gaining a livelihood. 
Their clients are all in well-to-do, if not affluent, cir- 
cumstances, and turn to authorcraft, one possibly with 
the honest hope that he may do some good, another to 
satisfy ambition, a third simply as a pastime. If a pub- 
lisher fail to earn success with such clients in waiting, 
he.is not gifted with the ordinary astuteness of his kind. 

The working partners of the firm are Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Septimus Rivington. Both are young men, amply 
supplied with that polished courtesy which one is con- 
tent to allow comes only of intercourse with what the 
world calls ‘good society.’ It is not difficult to enter 
that haven of bliss in England if one’s pockets are well 
filled and his attainments above the average. Moreover, 
one can hardly rub shoulders with canons and fellows 
and deans without receiving a little of the gilding with 
which their manners are generally so plentifully over- 
spread. Once having met the Messrs. Rivington, that 
fellow would be achurl who did not desire their better 
acquaintance. If, as we have remarked, the atmosphere 
of their house be hardly suited to the commonplace, 
every-day writer of books, it is equally certain that if 
he should be led to enter it, he will be treated with a 
degree of civility and attention not too frequently found 
in the rooms of London publishers, 

Cuas. E. Pascoe. 





Literature 
“ Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton.” * ; 

Lone aco Sir William Rowan Hamilton was classed 
with Newton and Lagrange, and there can be no question 
of the justness of his title to being considered one of 
the greatest geniuses of the XIXth Century. Yet it is 
doubtful whether the nature of his contributions to 
knowledge will win for him as general or as speedy 
a recognition as he deserves. Not only is the arena in 
which his intellectual powers found their highest exercise 
one removed from even ordinary access, but the whole 
bent of his mind led him to methods rather than results. 
And while this originality of method and power of gen- 
eralization is precisely the evidence of his greatness, it 
will be long before the practical bearing of his work is 
felt outside the circle of those few who are able to 
extend and apply it. For those who, in this sense, know 
him best, the volume, or volumes, which are to follow 
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will possess more interest than this first one, which 
barely sees him into the chair of Astronomy at Dublin, 
in his twenty-second year; though quite likely this 
record of his childhood and of his college career will 
prove more attractive to the general reader. A child 
who at three is a fluent reader of English, at four is con- 
siderably advanced in arithmetic and a good geogra- 
pher, reads Latin, Greek and Hebrew at five, masters 
Italian and French at eight, and at ten is a student of 
Arabic and Sanscrit, can but be an interesting study, 
and certainly would not be selected as the future great 
mathematician of his generation. At Trinity his genius 
was forced by the college course, from its natural bent, 
toward classical studies, which, he declares, weré 
always irksome. Yet his career in college was unprec- 
edented» Of one hundred candidates for admission he 
came out first, and obtained a premium the next day 
in Hebrew. He gained both the classical and science 
premiums at the first examination, and was awarded 
the Chancellor’s prize for his poem-—‘ The Ionian 
Islands.’ ‘Debarred from taking further premiums 
during that year, he won in the next three examinations 
certificates as the best answerer in both science and 
classics, and was later awarded the judgment of optime 
in Homer—a distinction very rarely awarded. It was 
exceedingly fortunate for mathematics that, when 
elected to the Andrew’s Professorship of Astronomy at 
Dublin, the University authorities gave him the oppor- 
tunity to pursue his original investigations unhampered. 
He was neither fond of observation work nor especially . 
fitted for it, and was from the first given free scope for 
theoretical research, unburdened by the practical duties 
of the astronomer. To this wisely generous policy, 
science owes those brilliant discoveries whose fruits are 
scarcely yet being gathered. 

There is to-day a general recognition of the fact that 
original mathematical research calls for imaginative and 
creative work of the highest order. Gauss called 
mathematics the science of the eye, and, since Descartes, 
its advance has been quite as much along the lines of 
induction and divination as those of deductive reason- 
ing. It is not, therefore, altogether a surprise to see 
this volume strewn with sonnets; and Hamilton’s cor- 
respondence and intimacy with Wordsworth form one 
of the most interesting portions of his biography. 
Indeed, it is amusing to find the young author of the 
optical paper on the ‘ Theory of Systems of Rays,’ 
which contained the germ of his first great discovery, 
under the friendly criticism of Rydal Mount for the 
awkward expression, not to say pleonasm, of the lines, 


‘Some ¢ouch of human sympathy find wa 
And whisper that while Truth’s and Science’ ray 
With such serene effulgence o’er thee shone.’ 


Sympathy, objected Wordsworth, might whisper, but 
a touch oi sympathy could not, and a ray might fall, 
but not shine. Hamilton’s poetical effusions will not, 
however, take a very high rank. He leaned to the 
extreme of lofty thought and expression rather than to 
that of sweetness of sound, living in the region of 
abstract generalization; and his poems, like that 
entitled ‘It Haunts Me Yet,’ are either only the un- 
affected expression of a pure-minded, large-hearted life, 
or, like the sonnet ‘ Tetractys,’ contain a metaphysic 
which would daze the muse as well as puzzle her 
admirers. Imagination is not sufficient for poetry, and 
the genius which soars among the abstract laws of nature 
must also look upon her outward face,—must feel and 
witness the strength and variety of human passion as 
well as live in the pure atmosphere of human thought. 
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Nevertheless, Hamilton never saw truth without also 
seeing beauty, and the extracts from his Introductory 
Lecture on Astronomy (p. 499) show at once both how 
high a place he awarded to imagination in scientific 
processes, and yet how distinctly also he gave there to 
intellect precedence over heart. . Such a mind could 
better inspire than produce true poetry, and this lecture, 
in fact, prompted the composition of that Hymn of 
Life, ‘The Prayer of the Lonely Student,’ by Mrs. 
Hemans, who was one of Hamilton’s auditors and 
acknowledged her obligation to him in the letter in 
which she enclosed the autograph copy of the poem. 

It is difficult to find fault with one who, by his long, 
unbroken friendship with Hamilton, is so well fitted for 
his task. Yet we cannot but feel that, as Mr. Graves 
himself confesses, the immense mass of material, with 
the utter confusion in which it was left, has had ‘ an 
injurious effect upon his biographer,’ and that this 
volume, whose seven hundred pages leave yet untouched 
the thirty-three years in which Hamilton laid the more 
enduring foundations of his fame, has struck upon that 
rock so fatal to biographers, who, having steered their 
craft over the line which distinguishes that which be- 
longs to history from that which belongs to biography, 
lose thereafter compass and star. 





Prof. Garnett’s ‘“‘ Beowulf.” * 

Tuis is a line-for-line translation of the old Saxon 
poet whose rugged beauties are not easily rendered pal- 
atable to the English reader. Like celery, old Saxon is 
an acquired taste, even in its best rendering. When 
rigidly literal, it is quite indigestible ; when translated 
in paraphrase, it is just about equal in value to the trans- 
lator’s original work—high, if that is high, cheap, if that 
is wishy-washy. Prof. Garnett is a scholar, and his 
translation shows all the exactness and conscience of 
scholarship, all the patient collation of texts, and collec- 
tion of metrical and biographical material which makes 
such a work valuable to the student. He evinces, more- 
over, an excellent taste in his choice of English forms. 
The translation is in crisp, poetical, Saxon English, 
through which one may see the vigor of the old poet’s 
mind, and the craggy splendor of his imagination. The 
imagery is Beowulf’s, and, as far as possible, the words 
are strictly his choice, which is the important thing. 
No translation under the uninspired rules of poetic art 
can equal the poet’s own choice. His vowels, his con- 
sonants, his inflections, are his own, and can only be 
followed afar off. His alliteration and tricks of sound 
belong to an alien mood in poetry, and would repel the 
reader in these days ; but the spirit of manliness and 
the passions of men are about the same in all ages. It 
is this fierce, rude, strong, warlike spirit that we want. 
We also want, as near as we.can get it, the exact word- 
pictures of the ancient poet; and modern English, 
which is glad to get every Saxon word it can find, and 
lends itself easily to the rugged Saxon compounds, 
takes kindly to much of Beowulf’s invention in this 
way ; and of this fact Prof. Garnett has skilfully availed 
himself. A too rigid adherence to the line-for-line the- 
ory, however, often makes the reading rougher than it 
need be. A slight inversion of terms, without the sac- 
rifice of a word, would often have changed what must 
now be but a jumble of parts of speech into a clear, 
ringing sentence. Such a sacrifice is hard for the exact 
scholar to make, but it is a concession due to the lovers 
of poetry who are not grammarians, and one which 





* Beowulf: An Anglo-Saxon Poem. 


And The yo at Finnburg. Translated by 
James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. Boston: Ginn, 
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Prof. Garnett, with his excellent, poetical sense, could 
have made, without falling into a dangerous looseness. 
As it is, however, these uninverted passages are so 
strong in beauty and meaning that they will repay the 
uninstructed reader for a good deal of trouble. 





‘* Beyond Recall.” * 

Tuat indefinable something which we call ‘ style,’ —as 
hard to analyze in a book as in a woman,—is percepti- 
ble in the very first pages of ‘ Beyond Recall.’ A,gen- 
tleman once said, after listening to a lady’s singing, that 
he would give twenty-five dollars to be able to pro- 
nounce the word ‘ golden’ as she could ; we would our- 
selves gladly give more than that if all the people whose 
books we have to read could describe a pleasant day 
and novel scenery and sunshine, as vividly as Adeline 
Sergeant. Her book is a story about Egypt; not the 
Egypt of Ebers and Cherbuliez and the Pyramids, but 
the modern Egypt of English residents, with a tele- 
phone and a railroad. We have read many interesting 
books about Egypt, but this is the first that has made 
us wish to go there; which is the more remarkable, as 
it deals with several objectionable points to a residence 
there ; but the society, the mode of life, the sunshine 
and the bananas are sufficient to triumph over such 
slight obstacles as an occasional bombardment or a 
massacre ; and like poor little Michelle, wondering in 
the midst of the velvet lawns and beautiful green trees 
of England, why she could be pining for a stretch of 
yellow sand and the vivid blue of a cloudless sky, we 
find in ourselves an overweening desire to escape from 
the platitudes of New York to the sunshine and éxcite- 
ment of northern Egypt. The book is a delightful one, 
and if ‘light’ in comparison with ‘ Middlemarch’ or 
‘ Pendennis,’ it is very far above the ordinary novel. It 
gives a clear understanding of the recent political situa- 
tion, and a very vivid picture of the scenes during the 
bombardment of Alexandria ; while, as a mere novel, its 
little mystery is well worked up, its heroine is all that 
could be desired in a young lady who sends her lover 
where he deserves, and its conversations are bright with- 
out being too bright. The book deals largely with 
average men and women ; and considering how pleas- 
ant they really are, these people whom we meet every 
day—the pleasant young fellows, and honorable busi- 
ness men, and ladies who give charming little dinners, 
and society girls who go to parties and concerts, and to 
Dorcas societies and charitable institutions as well, in 
short, those people who have no ‘ over-soul’ perhaps, 
but whose souls are at least full,—it is a wonder that 
they do not appear oftener in fiction. There is one 
character study, it is true; that of Mrs. Seymour, who 
is admirably presented : worldly and unscrupulous, but 
dying of a terrible disease, without religious faith, as 
calmly as a devotee ; although she acknowledges that 
if there is another world from which she can still watch 
over her idolized daughter, * there will be some sense in 
dying.’ The only fault we find is that the hero, poor, 
contemptible fellow that he is, is allowed to pose in the 
last pages ; and the title of the book suggests faintly 
that perhaps the heroine was a little too cruel after all, 
which she certainly was not. 





Dr. McCosh’s ‘‘ Philosophic Series.’’ 
Dr. McCosun’s ‘ Philosophic Series ' (Scribner) will be 
likely to do great service among thinking people, and 
that for several reasons. In the first place, thinking 





* Beyond Recall. By Adeline Sergeant. Holt’s Leisure Hour Series. 
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people who are not specialists in philosophy are apt to 
be too busy to read a great many thick volumes even on 
its most important topics, and these pamphlets of fifty 
pages are precisely what they need. In the second 
place, such people have not time to think all the prob- 
lems of philosophy through for themselves, and however 
intelligent they may be, are always in danger of being 
too much impressed by bold and clever statements, not 
correspondent with the truth of things; or if not that, 
at least their mental peace suffers much disturbance 
from the threatening presence of some undetected fal- 
lacy. Dr. McCosh's views are sharply defined and in 
these papers briefly expressed. It is not necessary to 
accept them slavishly, but many a candid reader will 
discover in them a clew which may lead him safely out 
of his particular lJabyrinth. In the third place, though 
each one of the pamphlets is complete in itself, their 
succession marks a natural and important progress of 
thought. No. I. is entitled ‘ Criteria of Diverse Kinds 
of Truth as Opposed to Agnosticism, being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic.’ It defines the different sorts of 
truth, gives the means of testing them, and describes 
the methods by which they are attained. No. II., on 
‘Energy, Efficient and Final Cause,’ and No. III., on 
‘Development : What it Can Do and What it Cannot 
Do,’ carry their table-of-contents in their titles. No. 
III. will perhaps receive the most general attention, and 
is worthy of it, both from what it recognizes as true in 
the doctrine of development, and what it rejects as false 
in the hasty inferences of some apostles of that dectrine. 
The series will be continued in several more numbers. 
It is to be hoped that no one will ignore these papers 
because they are elementary. It is unavoidable that 
they should be so to some extent, but only beginners, 
who know everything, will toss them aside on that 
account. 





Educational Works. 

THERE IS probably no more careful student of German phi- 
losophy in this country, than Prof. George S. Morris, known 
years ago by his translation of Ueberweg’s ‘ History of Philoso- 
phy,’ and a welcome contributor to various philosophical discus- 
sions. His volume in Griggs’s Philosophical Classics, entitled 
*‘ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: A Critical Exposition’ (Chi- 
cago: S.C. Griggs & Co.), exhibits the conscientiousness and 
the appreciative earnestness which one has a right to expect 
from its author. It is a difficult matter to weave together an 
accurate exposition of such a system as Kant’s, and a criticism 
of his processes and conclusions. A reader is apt to lose the 
thread of the system, or to confound the critical remarks of the 
commentator with the original text. Prof. Morris shows a good 
deal of skill in guarding his reader at these points, and we ought 
perhaps not to complain if he is not uniformly successful in doing 
so. A little more incisive force would have added to the interest 
ot the book,—something of that energy of genius which one finds 
in a critical work like the late Professor Friedrich Harms’s ‘ Phi- 
losophie seit Kant,’ a work which, when Hegelianism has passed 
somewhat into the background among us, we may perhaps hope 
to see translated and put into the hands of American students, 
But criticisms of this sort are rather ungracious. Prof. Morris 
has done his work carefully and well ; his comments are, on the 
whole, just ; and his volume is to be recommended as a very 
compact and judicious treatise on one of the epoch-making 
books of modern times. 





THE VETERAN Dr. Asa Mahan says, in the preface to his 
‘System of Mental Philosophy ’ (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.) : 
* The object of the following treatise 1s to furnish, not only for 
college classes, but especially for our academies and high 
schools, a complete system of mental science.’ We are afraid 
that even a student who has studied Dr. Mahan’s treatise with 
care will find himself paintully embarrassed if he comes in con- 
tact, afterward, with the most persistent and prominent phases 
of modern philosophy. Dr. Mahan is a very earnest and f{aith- 
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ful teacher, with a trained and balanced mind, and most excel- 
lent moral qualities, so that his chapters on the sensibilities, and 
the will, are not only instructive, but edifying, even beyond what 
a student of mental and moral science looks for in a text-book. 
But even academies and high schools—whether for girls or boys 
—ought in these days to have something more vigorous and 
stimulating and comprehensive than a mere restatement and 
rearrangement of the Scotch philosophy. It is hard to conceive 
of a task demanding wider knowledge and greater depth of in- 
dependent thought and larger mental grasp and more chaste 
felicity of expression, than the preparation of a book which 
should be for schoolgirls and schoolboys a fit introduction to the 
science of mind. It is no disrespect to Dr. Mahan to say that 
his book does not make other attempts in the same direction 
superfluous. 





WE ARE NOT converts to M. Berger’s ‘New Method’ for 
learning French (Appleton). He contesses frankly that it must 
be supplemented by other grammars and by the teacher's voice, 
and his instructions for pronunciation—the piéce de résistance 
of his ‘ Method ’-—do not seem to us promising ; we are still to 
be convinced that there is any other way to learn to pronounce 
French than by pronouncing it, and hearing it pronounced. M. 
Berger. is confident, however, that after two lessons from a 
teacher, the student can pursue his way alone if he wishes to, b 
the aid of numbers placed under the doubtful letters in eac 
word of the exercises, referring to a key in which each sound is 
described. To us it seems as if the poor student would stand in 
need of Pyramus’s ability to ‘see a voice’ as he painfully turns 
from exercise to key, and we should think it quite as hard to 
remember what sound ‘7’ stands for, as to remember what 
sound ‘oi’ represents. M. Berger also makes a mistake, we 
think, in placing translations underneath and opposite his French 

hrases ; the only translation we have ever found valuable is that 
from English into French, and the student can never hope to 
think in French if he labors to translate the French he reads. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. have done a good work in pub- 
lishing Joseph Loudon’s volume on School Management, which 
ought to be, as the saying is, in the hands of every teacher. It 
does not often happen that the remark is true. The books that 
ought to be in the hands of every teacher are exceedingly few. 
He would be a better teacher if he handled only a small number 
of those issued from the press annually and pushed by enterpris- 
ing dealers, This, however, by Prof. Loudon, is the work of an 
expert in the branch which he undertakes to teach. While many 
good teachers will find that they have already reached the con- 
clusions of the writer through their own experience, and put 
them in practice in the school-room, they cannot fail to enjoy 
seeing them stated well, and so fully and admirably entorced 
by argument and illustrations. The first part of this treatise is 
upon the general scope of education, and the methods of training 
the various faculties ; the second part treats of systems of orga- 
nization, arrangements and apparatus, with qualifications of 
teachers, The third part is on discipline and moral training, 
Each division is treated closely and thoroughly, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at by good reasoning are sustained by abundant 
proofs. The style is unusually clear and excellent, and the 
whole book is good reading. 


As AN ‘Introduction to the Study of English Literature and 
Literary Criticism,’ Prof. James Baldwin’s work, of which the 
second volume has appeared (Philadelphia: Potter), should be 
useful. The matter issomewhat overpacked, and the style close, 
as is too apt to be the case in books prepared for such a purpose ; 
but this was perhaps necessary from the limits of space. One 
would go to the work only for an outline of literature, as a useful 
guide to authors who are to be more thoroughly studied else- 
where. For this purpose it is well arranged. The original crit- 
icism is not often profound, nor are the selections made from 
the work of other critics by any means always of the best, but 
they illustrate the subject sufficiently to show us the way to 
better. 





Minor Notices. 

Two BOOKS lie before us. which, if a man should adopt them 
religiously as authorities on deportment, would make him a very 
unnatural and unpleasant sort of person, but which, if followed 
with discretion, might do some men a world of good. One of 
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these, by Censor, is from the Messrs. Appleton’s press and is 
called ‘ Don’t ;’ the other is published by Scribner & Welford, 
and might with propriety be called ‘ Do,’ but is more impres- 
sively entitled ‘The Letter-Writer otf Modern Society.’ The 
‘ Letter-Writer’ is by ‘ A Member of the Aristocracy,’ the author 
of that unintentionally delicious book, ‘Society Small Talk.’ 
‘Don’t’ tells us what not to do ; for example : ‘ Don’t mop your 
face or beard with your napkin,—draw it across your lips 
neatly ;’ or ‘ don’t occupy more space in an omnibus or car than 
you require.” (This latter rule is all very well; but we have 
seen persons who occupied no more space than they required, yet 
crowded a person who required less space out of his seat into the 
lap of his neighbor.) ‘The Letter-Writer of Modern Society, ’ 
we have no doubt, will prove a useful companion to those who 
do not wield the pen of a ready writer. There is no conceivable 
subject on which a neat and appropriate letter has not been 
written, and the man or woman who follows these models can- 
not go very far astray. There are twenty-four different forms 
given of ‘ asking favors and making requests ; ’ ten of condolence; 
eleven of ‘ proposals of marriage ;’ eighteen of answers to such 
proposals ;. twenty forms of letters ‘ between engaged couples, 
relating to important occasions, ’ in which the various phases of 
love are well set forth. Perhaps the most important forms to the 
American student of the art of letter-writing are those of letters 
‘to Members of the Aristocracy.’ Not to know how to address 
one’s titled acquaintances would be fatal to social success. Even 
the servants are not neglected in this book. They are shown the 
best way to ‘give notice,’ and there is a form of an ‘ offer of 
marriage from a butler to a cook.’ The scullions are about the 
only persons who must depend upon their wits in their affairs of 
the heart or the pocket. * The Letter-Writer’ gives them not a 
hint. 





Mr. ARTHUR PENN’S ‘ The Home Library,’ in Appleton’s 
Home Books, is an eminently useful and practical little volume. 
The different chapters into which it is divided have appeared 
from time to time in the various magazines and weeklies, a num- 
ber of them having been seen for the first time in THE CRITIC, 
from whose columns they were widely copied. The author has 
something to say in each chapter, and something which it is 
well for the book-lover to know. Being a collector of a certain 
class of books himself, he has learned Sin his own experience 
all that he now gives as advice to others. To the veteran col- 
lector, perhaps, some of Mr. Penn’s hints may seem gratuitous, 
but itis not for the veteran collector that they are intended. 
They are for the use of amateurs ; and we confess that we have 
acted upon many of them with advantage, notably those ‘On 
the Library and its Furniture,’ ‘On the Sending and Marking 
of Books,’ and ‘ On the Making of Scrap-Books.’ The scrap-book, 
as kept by Mr. G. A. Sala and Mr. G. T. Lanigan, is an invaluable 
feature of a journalist’s working library. Mr. Penn is authority 
for the statement that book-plates are again coming in fashion, 
and we are very glad to hear it ; for a well-designed book-plate 
is a very interesting feature of a book. The author, while he 
gives a great many items of information about the price of cer- 
tain library comforts, does not confine himself to such useful 
details, but enlivens his pages with many amusing anecdotes at 
the expense of the unbookish. An appendix gives a carefully 

repared list of ‘ authors whose works should be found in the 
hems library.’ 





‘ THE HANDBOOK DICTIONARY’ (Putnam) is ‘a practical and 
conversational dictionary of the English, French and German 
languages, in parallel columns, for the use of travellers and 
students ’—and as useful to one class as to the other. The 
author, Mr: George F. Chambers, F. R. A.S., renders due thanks 
to his collaborators, acknowledges his indebtedness to the stand- 
ard dictionaries of Littré and Sachs, and declares that he will be 
‘profoundly grateful for all well-considered suggestions for 
improvements and corrections. * He also expresses his gratitude 
to the Grand Duke of Baden, who, in 1879, insisted upon the neces- 
sity of this work, and advised him as to the materials avail- 
i tor its preparation. The Grand Duke has his reward in the 
dedicatory inscription, which is printed both in English and Ger- 
man. Though the volume contains 724 pages, it is literally a 
handbook, and can be easily carried in the pocket of a man’s 
coat. If its success should prove commensurate with its deserts, 
it will be carried in the pockets of many men’s coats, and, we 
doubt not, of many women’s, too. 
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Mr, E. V. SMALLEy’s ‘ History of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road’ comes most opportunely from the Messrs. Putnam's 
press, for reviews of it have appeared in the daily papers simul- 
taneously with reports of the driving of the golden spike in the 
road. There is much that is instructive in Mr. Smalley’s volume, 
but we find ourselves most interested in the chapter that lays 
before the reader the successful career of Mr. Henry Villard, 
the President of the Northern Pacific. We fear, however, that 
it will have the effect of filling the brain of the toiling journalist 
with illusive hopes ; the step trom the war-correspondent’s tent 
to the office of the railroad magnate seems such an easy one. 
Less than ten short years ago, Mr. Villard thought no more of 
railroads than the ordinary traveller ; to-day, he controls one 
of the greatest in this country of great roads. But let not 
the journalist flatter himself: Mr. Villard would have been 
President of the Northern Pacific if he had never heard the click 
of the type. It was not his newspaper connections that turned 
his attention to stocks and bonds: it was a chain of propitious 
circumstances. Those whose curiosity has been aroused in 
regard to the Northern Pacific by its completion will find much 
to gratify it in Mr. Smalley’s book, 





More than eleven thousand copies of the earlier editions of 
‘Students’ Songs’ having been sold, the compiler, Mr. Wm. H. 
Hills, has issued another edition containing nearly all of the old 
songs with many new ones. (Cambridge: Moses King.) The 
title-page tells us that they are the songs of twenty different col- 
leges, generously including Vassar and Wellesley, but there is 
little to distinguish which are which; a few, indeed, with such 
a refrain as ‘ Hang the Faculty !’ being ‘ arranged’ to suit more 
than one college where such a refrain might be desired. We 
were curious to identify the Vassar and Wellesley songs, and, 
apart from two distinctly labelled as feminine, had selected one 
beginning 

‘ Dearest love, be coy ! 
Shun each wooing boy ! 
For the boys, you know, are very wild!’ 


We discovered, however, that it was marked for a ‘ first tenor,’ 
and was supposed to be sung by a young lover who wishes to 
warn his lady-love against all other suitors than himself. Can 
it be that these are the songs sung, not dy, but 40, Wellesley and 
Vassar ? : 





‘THE ABIDING MEMORY’ is a collection of sermons by Rich- 
ard Metcalf, for fifteen years pastor of the Unitarian Society of 
Winchester, Mass. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) Dyin while 
still young, and prevented while he lived by feebleness of consti- 
tution from pursuing his career as ardently as his spirit craved, 
these sermons nevertheless show maturity of thought and com- 
mand of expression. Neither conservative nor radical, prefer- 
ring in all things a middle pathway, his line of thought is pro- 
gressive without being aggressive. The sermons are something 
more than mere ‘ pleasant reading ;’ when they are pleasantest 
they are strikingly original and suggestive, such as those on 
‘ Drifting,’ ‘Growing while Sleeping,’:‘ The Limits of Self-Sacri- 
fice ;’ while the one on ‘ Unitarian Affirmations * is very able in 
its exposition of Emerson’s allusion to the ‘ pale negations’ of 
Unitarianism ; pale, not because they do not affirm, but because 
they do not deny strongly enough. 





THE contents of the book ‘Golden Sands’ prove it to be 
entitled to its name and to its beautiful binding. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) It is a collection of brief exhortations (from the 
French), whose simplicity may appear to be commonplace on 
casually turning the pages, but whose wisdom and delicate 
charm of style are apparent to those who look deeper. The 
book is strengthening and ennobling, adapted either to child or 
woman, and often piquantly suggestive, as in the pretty anecdote 
of the bird-charmer, and in the idea that we do a great deal tow- 
ard making people good when we make them happy. 





IN THEIR Heroes of Science Series, E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
have published a volume entitled ‘Chemists,’ by Professor M. 
M. Pattison Muir. The progress of chemistry is its central 
theme, and around this the author has grouped short accounts 
of famous chemists. By this means the reader who merely 
wishes to gain a fair knowledge of the advance of this science is 
able to learn much with comparatively little effort. 
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. OF ALL THE WOMEN who have held questionable positions in 
English court-life, there is none in whom the public feels a 
greater interest, or for whom it has a warmer personal attach- 
ment, than for Mistress Eleanor Gwyn. Every one who came 
in contact with her was fascinated by her beauty and her warm 
heart, and their opinion of her has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. As recently as 1852, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham printed all the facts and anecdotes he could find regarding 
Mistress Nelly, and together with the sayings of Charles II. pub- 
lished them in a little volume which has long been out of print. 
Up to that time all that was written of Nell Gwyn was scattered 
around in dozens of volumes. Mr.Cunningham’s bvok is very 
scarce and costly now, so Messrs. John Wiley’s Sons have 
brought out two editions of it, printed from the original text. 
One of these, a limited édition de luxe, is a remarkably fine 
specimen of American book-making; the other, printed on 
smaller pages from the same plates, makes a handsome library 
volume. It is a folio, on laid paper, illustrated with an etching 
from Sir Peter Lely’s‘portrait of Mistress Nelly, and contains a 
copious index, which is more than can be said of the English 
edition. A glance at this index suggests the great possibilities 
of extra-illustrating afforded by the book. The persons alluded 
to are those of whom the finest portraits have been made and 
engraved. 





‘A MODEL FATHER’ is certainly a model story, though the 
adjective is applied to the father in the severest sarcasm. Asa 
character-study of a liar who lies till he deceives hiinself, it is 
one of the cleverest bits of analysis to be found ; and the story is 
as entertaining as the analysis is clever. Every character in the 
book is distinctly and uniquely delightful ; from the laconic 
American journalist and colonel—with the middle initial in his 
name, which our English friends consider the wildest touch of 
facetiousness,—to the impecunious Irish artist who, when he 
receives a cheque for a picture, can think of no better way of 
laying-by something for a rainy day than to buy a gross of soda- 
water. As he receives two-pence for every empty bottle re- 
turned, he is happy in the consciousness of this reserve-fund ; 
although it occasionally proves trying to be obliged to swallow 
the contents of a dozen bottles in order to get money enough for 
a dinner. We know of many two-dollar books and three- 
volumed novels which might well be exchanged for these 
twenty-five pages by David Christie-Murray. (Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library ) 





THE MESSRS. PUTNAM are determined that we shall not be in 
ignorance of the Northern Pacific through any fault of theirs. 
Besides Mr. Smalley’s goudly-sized volume they issue simulta- 
neously a ‘ Guide to the Northern Pacific Railroad and its Allied 
Lines,’ by Mr. Henry J. Winser. Mr. Winser gives in compact 
form, with many illustrations and a large colored map, a great 
deal of solid information about this remarkable section of the 
northwest. In addition to this volume and his earlier ‘ Guide to 
the Yellowstone Park,’ Mr. Winser has issued through the same 
house a more comprehensive work—‘ The Great Northwest: A 
Guidebook and Itinerary.’ Like its two predecessors, it is an 
excellent manual for the use of travellers in a region which is 
being rapidly thrown open to travel and settlement. The maps 
—some of them, at least—are new, and all—or nearly all—are 
first-rate specimens of the cartographic art. 





FOR THOSE who know anything of exegetical literature, Meyer's 


. New Testament Commentaries need no word of praise. No 


series has ever been issued of such great and even merit. The 
volume on Acts now appears in an American edition, with addi- 
tional notes by the Rev. Dr. William Ormiston, of this city. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) The notes are grouped by themselves, at 
the end of each chapter. Meyer’s work is thus left unmodified, 
except that the references to authorities, which are very numer- 
ous and cumber the page in the original and in the Scottish edi- 
tion, are here relegated to the margin. Dr. Ormiston has done 
his work with conscientious fidelity, and the book deserves a 
wide circulation among ministers, Sunday-school teachers and 
Bible-students generally. 


THE ARTISTS and writers of Paris have got up a ‘ Paris- 
Ischia,’ similar in manner to the ‘ Paris-Murcie,’ for the benefit 
of the ‘ victimes d’Ischia.’ The folio has a handsome design in 
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colors, and contains fac-similes of drawings by G. Courtois, A. 
de Neuville, Adrien Marie, and other well-known artists, with 
fac-similes of the music manuscripts of Verdi. Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns and E. Mulcaluso. The text is by Dumas, Rochefort, 
Pierre Veron, Mme. Adam, Arséne Houssaye, and others. It is 
altogether such an attractive paper that people will buy it for 
its own as well as for charity's sake. It may be had at Bren- 
tano’s Literary Emporium. 


A BOOK of a somewhat similar nature to Mr. Penn’s ‘Home 
Library’ is ‘ The Reading of Books : Its Pleasures, Profits, and 
Perils,’ by Charles F. Thwing (Lee & Shepard), which attempts 
to inform the reader as to the best books for a limited course of 
reading in the different branches of literature. We cannot say 
that we always agree with its choice. However, no one could 
go through the course laid out by Mr. Thwing and not bea 
pretty well-read man. Mr. Thwing does not give simply a dry 
catalogue of books to be owned and read, but states his reasons 
tor preferring certain authors and their works. 





Mrs. Stowe and the Cheque. 

In reading the account of Mrs. Stowe’s experience with the 
publisher of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ in Ture Critic of August 
25, one is rather astonished at the manner of proceeding. The 
transaction denotes very great injustice to women as a class. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was written by Mrs. Stowe; she goes to 
the publisher with her husband, and to the latter, and payable 
to his order, the publisher hands a check for $10,000. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stowe were undoubtedly a congenial couple, and probably 
it did not in this instance make the least difference which one 
received the check ; but it only proves that in those days the 
man and wife were one, and that one the husband ; the earnings 
of the wife did not belong to her. If any woman who had 
written a book under her own name should go to the publisher 
with her husband to-day, the latter would not receive the check. 
The world moves slowly in allowing justice to women. Certain- 
ly there cannot be a better instance of the injustice of the laws 
regarding women’s property-rights than this anecdote of Mrs. 
Stowe and her check—or rather her husband's check. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 17, 1883. Si, 





Pavonia and Aurania. 
To THE EpitTors or THE CrITIC: 


Curiosity has been excited by the names of the new 
Cunarders, which seem to vary from the Company’s 
custom of selecting for its ships classical names of 
countries. Early in the XVIIth Century, Michael Pauw, 
son of an Amsterdam burgomaster, planted on the 
main-land near Staten Island: a colony, which was 
named after him Pavonia. Aurania is the Latinized 
name of Fort Orange, the Dutch settlement on the 
Hudson, where is now the city of Albany. The names 
of the new steamers therefore are a compliment to the 
States of New Jersey and New York 

Epw. GraHam Daves. 

BALTIMORE, September 27, 1883. 





The Lounger 


A PUBLISHER, speaking to me the other day about a novelette 
which he had in press, remarked that he published it ‘as a pre- 
scription.’ I asked him to explain. He said that the author was 
a young lady, an invalid, and the patient of a well-known physi- 
cian. Her trouble was more or less a nervous one, and it was 
necessary that her mind should be employed. One day her 
physician met the publisher and said to him: ‘I want you to 
come with me to see a patient of mine who has written a book 
which I want you to publish.’ The publisher tried to get out of 
it, but the doctor would not take no for an answer, so he yielded 
gracefully and called upon the young lady. She was confined to 
her room, but he was allowed to see her. They talked of the 
novelette for some time, and when he left he carried the manu- 
script with him. ‘ Now,’ said the doctor, ‘I want you to publish 
that book if you possibly can, as I believe its publication will save 
the lite of this young woman.’ ‘ Under the circumstances, ' re- 
plied the publisher, ‘I don’t see how I can well refuse, whether 
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the book is worth publishing or not.’ ‘I don’t care anything 
about the book,’ the doctor interrupted ; ‘ let it be good or bad, 
I want to see it in print, so that my patient will have something 
outside of herself and her ailments to think about.’ The pub- 
lisher laughed, but sat down in his office to look over the manu- 
script. He expected to be sadly bored, and thought that he 
would probably have to return the book with one of those diplo- 
matic notes which publishers know so well how to write ; but to 
his surprise he found it to be quite a well-written little story— 
one that he would have published on its merits, had it come to 
him in any other way. So the book will be published during the 
fall. Iam not at liberty to mention its name, as the writer would 
hardly like to have the means made known which were used to 
secure the publisher's attention. 





I FIND THAT doctors frequently prescribe publishers to their 
patients. I know of another case in which this same publisher 
was prescribed, with good effects upon the patient. In this 
second instance he declined to publish the manuscript, so the 
patient published it through him, and was fortunate enough to 
get her money back. As a general thing, an unknown author 
who goes to the expense of publishing his or her own book is 
generally out of pocket a few hundred dollars, though in the 
case of Henry George this did not prove true. Mr. George 
brought the manuscript of his ‘ Progress and Poverty’ to the 
Appletons and wanted them to publish it. It was not written 
on their side of ‘the question, and they didn’t see any money in 
it, so they declined to take it. Mr. George then asked them if they 
would publish it tor him, it he paid for the plates. They had no 
objection to that arrangement, and neither had he—after the 
book was issued. It met with an immense sale, and he made a 
a deal more money out of it than he would have made had 

e only received the usual percentage. But this is only one 
instance. Well-known authors very often own the plates of their 
books. Mr. George Bancroft, for instance, is the owner of all 
his histories. 





Mr. J. W. BouTON tells me that the first four folio Shak- 
speares to be sold at the Cooke Sale are in perfect condition, 
and are worth at least $6000. 





PROF. YOUNG, of Princeton, is not of those who attribute the 
innumerable calamities of the past two years to the appearance 
of an unusual number of comets in the sky. On the contrary, he 
speaks with as much disrespect of this class of phenomenon as 
Sydney Smith's friend displayed in speaking of the equator. 
As to the danger of a collision between a comet and the earth, 
he regards it as insignificant. It is likely, he says, writing in 
The North American Review, that the encounter with a comet 
would be ‘entirely harmless—simply a most magnificent and 
brilliant shower of shooting-stars, lasting for an hour or two— 
a phenomenon which one might well desire to see.’ If a comet 
should indiscreetly bury itself in the bosom of the sun, the sun’s 
brightness would be momentarily increased, and ‘ intense mag- 
netic and auroral disturbances on the earth’ would probably 
follow. ‘The expansion of the sun’s bulk would, however, be 
too slight to be detected by terrestrial observers, This is re- 
assuring, and wiil enable us to gaze without flinching at the 
comet of 1812, which—‘ clothed with transcendent brightness’ 
—has just made its re-appearance in the heavens. But has not 
our enjoyment of such phenomena been largely due, after all, to 
the dread of some impending evil, for which the ‘ celestial visitor’ 
might be held responsible? Now that Professor Young has 
taken the sting out of the comet’s tail, no one will care to see it 
wag. 





Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, the Scotch-American millionaire, 
has become a favorite hook on which to hang newspaper para- 
_—— Since his ‘ American Four-in-Hand in Britain’ was 

ublished, and he went to England, in last May, his name has 
en constantly in print. Some time ago, I mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Edwin Arnold had presented to him the original manu- 
script of ‘ The Light of Asia ;’ and, later on, that Lord Rosebery 
had spoken highly of his generosity, in his speech at the opening 
of the free library at Dunfermline. Now comes an anecdote to 
the effect that some one has lost a heavy bet, who ventured to 
doubt Mr. Carnegie’s ownership of bigger iron works at Pitts- 
burgh than the famous Baird works on the Clyde. And last of 
all follows the announcement that the rich American has added 
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$5000 to the fund for extending the Edinburgh University build- 
ings—which prompts a correspondent of the London Zimes to 
suggest that he shall repair the sacred edifice at Dunfermline in 
which repose the hallowed relics ot the Bruce. If Mr. Carnegie 
were to adopt one half of the suggestions that have been made to 
him as to how his wealth should be expended, he would have 
nothing left with which to carry out his own ideas concerning 
its disposition. Fortunately, he stands in need of no adviser. 
He is a judicious as well as a generous giver. 





WHo was the second greatest American? The question has 
been fairly started, and will probably be discussed with pro- 
digious learning and altogether unnecessary heat; only to be 
dropped at last, till another "pasar =e comes upon the scene, 
The name first suggested is that of Franklin. It is agood name 
to start with, and is likely to stand at the head of the list when 
every vote is cast. There are many, no doubt, who will agree 
with Theodore Parker, that Benjamin Franklin was the greatest 
man ever born on this side of the Atlantic ; but it will be hard 
to dethrone Washinzton from his traditional position as first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 
The admirers of Hamilton, Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Webster, 
Emerson, General Grant, etc., who will urge the claims of their 
respective favorites to second place, will find it equally difficult, 
on the other hand, to dislodge Franklin from that high niche in 
the Temple of Fame. It would, perhaps, be better to discuss 
the question, Who was (or is) the ¢ird greatest American ? 





JUDGE TENNEY, who was buried at Newark, N. J., last Monday, 
was for thirty-seven years connected with the house of D. 
Appleton & Co., and was, at the time of his death, editor of their 
Annual Encyclopedia. Among the valuable services he ren- 
dered the Messrs. Appleton was the writing of Jefferson Davis’s 
‘ Rise and Fall ot the Confederate States.’ For three years they 
had been paying out large sums of money to Mr. Davis for the 
book, and as there were no signs of the coming of the manuscript 
they sent Mr. J. C. Derby down to Mr. Davis's plantation to see 
what was the matter. A Major Walthall was acting as Mr. 
Davis’s amanuensis and had been furnished with no end of 
material to write from, but to Mr. Davis's and Mr. Derby’s 
astonishment he had prepared but 300 pages of manuscript dur- 
ing the three years he had been under pay to do the work. 
Judge Tenney was at once despatched South. Mr. Davis fitted 
him up a cottage on his place and they went to work in earnest. 
In six months the book was finished. It was while visiting Mr. 
Davis, last July, that Judge Tenney contracted the illness which 
caused his death. Mr. Davis, by the way, wants to bring out a 
cheap edition of his book, and it was about this that he wished 
to consult Judge Tenney. 


OVER one hundred thousand copies of Allen Pinkerton’s 
detective stories have been sold by G. W Carleton & Co, The 
author takes some famous case upon which he has been at work, 
substitutes fictitious names for those of the real actors in it, and 
tells the story. This is the yee expensive sensational literature 
sold in this country. As a rule, blood-and-thunder stories are 
sold very cheaply ; hence the term ‘ penny-dreadful.’ But Mr. 
Pinkerton’s tales cost as much as those of Messrs, Howells and 
James. 





Notes 


THE REv. DR. McCosH will have a paper in the November 
Manhattan on‘ Thomas Carlyle and his Influence on the 
English Language.’ Coming from a distinguished fellow- 
countryman, this should be an interesting contribution to 
Carlylean literature. Mr. E. C. Stedman has written a poem 
for the December number of this magazine called ‘ The Old 
Picture-Dealer. ’ 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, who has just returned from Europe, 
announces a limited edition of twenty-five copies of ‘ The Art of 
the Old English Potter,’ by L. M. Solon. This will be an 
imperial quarto, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, with fifty 
plates etched by the author. Mr. Bouton also announces: a 
new and complete translation of Brillat-Savarin’s ‘ Handbook of 
Gastronomy, ’ with fifty-two original illustrations by A. Lalauze, 
printed on China paper; Adrian Marié’s ‘ Journée d’Enfant, ’ 
with twenty plates ; Ashton’s ‘ Wit and Humor of the XVIIth 
Century ;’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe, ’ illustrated by George Cruik- 
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shank ; and an edition of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey, ’ with 
one hundred illustrations in photegravure from the brush of L. 
Leloir. There will be one hundred copies of this book printed 


on Japanese paper, and to each subscriber to this edition will be 
presented an original water-color painting by Leloir. 


Mr, Joseph Hatton will contribute a paper entitled ‘Some 
Glimpses of Artistic London’ to the November Harfger’s. It 
will be illustrated with portraits of the artists and glimpses of 
their studios. Mr. William Blaikie will write in the same num- 
ber of ‘ Our Children’s Bodies.’ If he can induce parents to 
consider the physical well-being of their children, he will 
deserve the gratitude of countless generations. 

Mr. Mapleson has submitted to his subscribers the prospectus 
for the coming season of Italian opera at the Academy of Music. 
The leading singers of his company will be Mme. Patti, Mme. 
Gerster and Mme. Pappenheim; Mme. Lablache and Mlle. 
Valerga ; Signori Nicolini and Bertini; Signori Del Puente, 
Galassi, Vasselli and Sivori ; and, of the basses, Signori Monti 
and Cherubini. Signor Arditi will again direct the orchestra. 
The features of the season, which will open on Monday, October 
22, will be Gounod’s ‘ Romeo e Giulietta’ and ‘ Mirella,’ with 
Mme. Patti in the first-named and Mme. Gerster in the latter ; 
‘Norma,’ with Mme. Pappenheim in the title part ; Rossini’s 
‘La Gazza Ladra,’ with Mme, Patti as Ninetta; Weber’s 
‘Oberon,’ with Mme. Pappenheim as Rezia; Donizetti’s 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore,’ with Mme. Gerster for the first time in the 
part of Adena; and finally Ricci’s ‘Crispino e la Comare, ’ 
with Mme. Patti as Annetta—her first appearance in the char- 
acter. 

Mrs. Grace A. Oliver has written a biographical sketch of 
Miss Edgeworth, which will be used as a preface to an edition 
- the famous novelist’s ‘ Classic Tales,’ announced by Roberts 

ros. 

The Atheneum is amused by a letter from Mr. Thomas M. 
Johnson, of Osceola, Mo., who speaks of Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist, as a ‘great philosopher.’ ‘ Nobody over here,’ it 
says, ‘ ever thought of Thomas Taylor as ‘‘ a great philosopher, *’ 
though he was an industrious man.’ In the same number, the 
announcement is made that ‘Columba College, U. S.’ is to 
have a new School of Librarianship. The fall examination ot 
candidates for admission to Columbia College began, by the 
way, this week. ; 

Mr. A. J. Wedemeyer, Secretary of the Luther Society of this 
city, is reported as saying that it will be impossible to have the 
statue of Luther, which is to be erected in Washington, ready by 
November 10. It will not be finished before the first of Feb- 
ruary. It represents the reformer as standing, clad in clerical 
robes, with his right hand on an open Bible. Its height is 
thirty feet. The cost, which is to be defrayed by popular sub- 
scriptions, will be $20,000. The Luther Society will commem- 
orate the birth of its namesake by meeting in the largest avail- 
able hall in the city, and listening to an address by Dr. Seiss, of 
Philadelphia. 

The ringing of the curfew bell was resumed at Stratford-on- 
Avon on the night of September 11. It is rung upon the bell 
which was tolled at Shakspeare’s funeral. 

Messrs. Harper will republish here Miss Thackeray’s series 
of essays on literary women entitled ‘ A Book of Sibyls. ’ 

A memorial edition of Luther’s hymns is to be published by 
Messrs. Scribner. 
best versions and with the music composed tor them. 

A well-known authoress of artistic and antiquarian tastes 
assures the London Academy that there is, in an Elizabethan 
wainscoted room in a Western cathedral town, a contemporary 
bust of Shakspeare on a splendidly carved mantel-piece, side by 
side with Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other celeb- 
rities of the time ; and that this bust is much more like the 
Stratford one than the Droeshout portrait. 

We have received the twenty-sixth annual Catalogue of the 
Agricultural College at Lansing, Michigan —the oldest of exist- 
ing state agricultural colleges. 

Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. will publish on October 1 a 
book by Howard Conkling, entitled ‘ Mexico and the Mexicans, ’ 
The author spent the last winter and spring in Mexico and saw 
the country under favorable circumstances, having been fur- 
nished with letters {rom the Mexican Minister at Washington to 
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poe in the highest official and social positions. Mr. Conk- 
ing’s grandfather was Minister to Mexico during the adminis- 
tration of President Fillmore. 


In an official report on the mineral resources of the United 
States, Mr. Albert Williams, Jr., will show the mineral product 
of the United States in 1882 to have been worth $453,912,406. 


*Bonnybel Vane: Embracing the Story of Henry St. John, 
Gentleman ’—Mr, John Esten Cooke’s tale of old Virginia— 
ig in a new edition from the Harper & Bros’. press this 
week, 


Of the first number of their English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Macmillans have found it necessary to print 150,000 copies. 


Anne Bradstreet, the first American poet, is to be the subject 
of a volume in the Famous Women Series. Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell is to be her biographer. 


Notwithstanding the immense popularity which his writings, 
more especially the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy, ’ once achieved, it 
has been found necessary to raise a fund for a testimonial to 
Martin Farquhar Tupper. ‘No author living, ’ it is asserted in 
the appeal to the public, ‘has profited so little by the sale of his 
works as Mr. Tupper.’ Among the contributors to the tund 
are Mr. Tennyson, Lord Lytton, Mr. John Murray and Messrs. 
S. Low & Co. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes is to have the not-unmixed pleasure of - 
reading another life of himself, which Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 
announce, 


Mr. Francis V. Woodhouse has sent to The Atheneum a new 
reading of the last stanza of Keats’s poem beginning, ‘In a 
drear-nighted December.’ Mr. Woodhouse found the lines in 
a manuscript book that had belonged to his brother, who was a 
friend of the poet. The stanza runs thus : 

‘ But in the soul’s December 
The fancy backward strays, . 
And darkly doth remember 
The hue of golden days. 

In woe the thought appalling 

Of bliss gone, past recalling, 

Brings o’er the heart a falling 
Not to be told in rhyme.’ 


In a recent notice of the little book, ‘ The Possibility of Not 
Dying,’ by Mr. Hyland C. Kirk (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), the 
statement was made that ‘ it goes without saying, the ‘‘ The Pos- 
sibility of Not Dying ’’ does not contain any hints of practical 
value.’ This should be understood to refer to the import of the 
title. That the work might help those who read and heed it to 
live better, if not longer, lives we may safely admit. 

Cassell & Co. announce ‘ European Butterflies and Moths, ’ 
with sixty-one colored plates, based on Bergis’s ‘ Schmetter- 
lingsbuch, ’ by W. F. Kirby ; and ‘ The Holy Land, ’ containing 
forty-two full-page illustrations, after lithographs from the 
original drawings by David Robert, R.A., with historical 
descriptions by the Rev. Dr. Geo. Croly. 

Mrs. Mitcheli’s ‘ History of Sculpture’ will be published early 
in October, by Dodd, Mead & Co., and will appear simultane- 
ously in London. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a new edition of 
Mr. Henry James’s ‘French Poets and Novelists,’ which has 
been for some time out of print. 

The Sanitary Engineer, Mr. Henry C. Meyer's excellent and 
prosperous review, is hereafter to be published in London, two 
weeks later than the date of its appearance in this city. The 
American issue—advertising pages as well as reading matter— 
will be sent over in sheets, to be folded and bound in a colored 
cover, on which will appear advertisements intended for the 
British and continental readers of the paper. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. have in press a volume by Mr. George 
W. Julian, called ‘ Political Recollections: 1840 to 1872.’ The 
author was one of the earliest and most uncompromising of the 
Anti-Slavery leaders, the candidate for Vice-President on the 
Free-Soil ticket in 1852, one of the founders of the Republican 
party in 1856, a member of Congress before and during the War, 
and a member of the Congressional Committee on the Conduct 
of the War. ‘Censures and criticisms,’ say his publishers, * are 
freely dealt, and the author’s impressions and knowledge of 
famous men and movements are given with an unreserve ad- 
missible only after the lapse of time.’ 
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Mr. Charles H. Adams, of Claremont, N. H., has just issued 
a book which will draw down upon his | ead the blessings of the 
many poets whose peculiar claim to distinction lies in the fact 
that they are New Hampshire men and women. The work is 
entitled ‘ The Poets of New Hampshire: Being Specimen Poems 
of eat 4 Three Hundred Poets of the Granite State, with Bio- 
graphical Notes, Compiled by Bela Chapin.’ In the picturesque 
language of Mr. Adams,‘ The sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire are found in almost every land. Her poets are 
scattered far and wide, and from many parts of the world have 
they responded to the invitation to be represented in our book.’ 
But a rigid criticism has been exercised in the selection of 

oems, and none has been admitted that ‘ has not a good right, 
f merit, to be there.’ If this be true, then is this book a 
phoenix among anthologies. 

Dr. Carl Abel, the Berlin orientalist, whose recent lectures at 
Oxford were noted in THE CRITIC, has just published through 
Wilhelm Friedrich, of Leipzig, a brochure entitled ‘ Ueber den 
Gegensinn der Urworte.’ This additional contribution to lin- 
guistic research has an appendix containing examples of inverted 
meanings (‘ gegensinn’) in the Egyptian, Indo-Germanic and 
Arabic tongues. 

The Medical and Surgical Reporter describes an apparatus 
designed by Prof, H. Quincke, of Kiel, for the use of patients 
who cannot go out of their own rooms to take a Russian bath. 
The beauty of the invention lies mainly in its cheapness and 
simplicity. 

A Chicago contemporary seems to doubt our authority for 
al'uding to Anne Gilchrist, the author of the Life of Mary Lamb, 
as ‘Mrs.’ Gilchrist. The lady is, however, the widow of the 
author of Gilchrist’s lite of the poet-painter, Blake. 

By the advice of his friend, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr. Edwin 
Booth has bought the house which stands at No. 29 Chestnut 
Street, Boston. As Mr. Aldrich lives in Mt. Vernon Street, the 
actor and the editor will be near neighbors for some time to 
come. 

Two short papers read by Mr. T. Sterry Hunt at the recent 
session of the Association for the Advancement of Science are 
reprinted in the October American Naturalist— A Classifica- 
tion of the Natural Sciences’ and * The Serpentine of Staten 
Island,’ the latter being a description of the north and south 
range of bold hills rising out of the plain of mesozoic rocks in 
Richmond County. 

Mr. Whittier has returned to Boston for the winter. 


The American Fournalist is a new paper, the first number of 
which is dated Chicago, September 15. It will be published 
monthly, Its mission is, ‘to aid the unknown, unseen stars of 
the press, who scintillate through the editorial and miscellaneous 

ages of the great newspapers, and whose sparklings give greater 
uminosity to the central light that controls the editorial pages. ’ 

The Madrid £stafette furnishes The Medical Record of this 
city with a note on a noteworthy man—Sefior L. N. Saez—a 
Spaniard, who first came to this country some seventy years ago, 
and who has recently brought hither, in a ship of his own, every 
member of his family. The old gentleman has been thrice 
married, and is the father of thirty-seven children, of whom the 
oldest is seventy and the youngest nineteen years of age. The 
grandchildren number seventy-eight and the great-grandchildren 
eighty-four. Though he is ninety-three years old, Sefior Saez 
has never tasted wine, and is still in the habit of walking briskly 
for three hours a day. 

Credit for the invention of the telephone is claimed for Charles 
Bourseul, who is said to have communicated his discovery to the 
Didaskalia, a supplementary paper to the Frankfurter Four- 
nal, tor September 28, 1854. 

A subscriber to Zhe Christian Union having offered that 
journal $100, to be used with a certain end in view, the editor 
has accepted the offer, and announces that the money will be 
given for the contributed article which throws most light on the 
question, ‘ What is the best way to help the poor to help them- 
selves?’ The paper may bea historical account of an experi- 


ment which has actually succeeded ; or an ideal sketch of the 
method and spirit which should be employed ; or a statement of 
the principles which must underlie all successful methods ;—that 
is, it may be history, fiction, or philosophy ; anything except 
It must not be less than ten lines nor more than three 


poetry. 
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columns. All manuscripts must reach The Christian Union 
office before November 1. ' 





FRENCH NOTES. 

M. HERMILLE REYNALD, whose death at Aix is announced, 
too an unusual interest in English literature. In 1856, being then 
twenty-eight years of age, he published an entertaining study 
of Dr. Johnson ; four years later he wrote a biography of Dean 
Swift; he afterward translated ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ and wrote 
critical notices of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and other English clas- 
sics. A history of England from the death of Queen Anne to 
our own time—one of the volumes in the Bibliothéque d’ His- 
ge Comtemporain—was the work of M. Reynald. It appeared 
in 1875. 

‘Pauline Tardivau,’ a new novel by Albert Dupiut, is thus 
analyzed by a French critic : ‘Could a worse misfortune befall a 
notary who plays the violin and indulges in literary conversation 
than to have married, in his little town, a well-born, rich, beauti- 
ful and loving young girl who understands housekeeping, but who 
drums the piano without soul, and who, after dinner, inclines to 
talk of other things besides ‘‘ Madame Bovary?’’ Such is the 
case of M. Léon Lespinasse, notary at Montcontour. He would 
certainly have done something foolish if his wife, recognizing 
the fact that a dunce like herself was unworthy of a man like 
him, had not poisoned herself. In spite of what there is puerile, 
or, if you will, superannuated, which is about the same thing, in 
such an idea, M. Dupiut’s novel is not to be read without some 
interest or pleasure, and one might indicate several pages which 
seem to promise a novelist. There are some happily studied 
details, and some shades of the principal character, that of Pauline 
Tardivau, are cleverly enough rendered and unfolded. ’ 

* Dans les Brandes, ’ a new volume of poems by Maurice Rol- 
linat, author of ‘Les Névroses’ has appeared. The book is 
dedicated to the memory of George Sand. It contains ninety- 
nine peg and it is the opinion of a French critic that, although 
it will not have the brilliant success of ‘ Les Névroses,’ it will 
make a more lasting and genuine impression on the reader. 





DUTCH NOTES. 

‘“ WALCHERSCHE NOVELLEN,’ by H. E. Beunke, is a recently- 
published volume of stories of Dutch peasant-life.——‘ Wood- 
Flowers,’ by the well-known German authoress, Wilhelmina 
Heimberg, has been translated into Dutch by Madame Brugsma 
Haenenberger. 

De Portefeuille for September 1 opens with the second part of 
a paper called ‘Contributions to Shakspeare Literature in our 
Country,’ by A.S. Kok.——‘ Na Emilie’s Dood’ and ‘’T Wordt 
Licht’ are two recently-published novels of widely different 
character, but equally good. The author is Catherine F. van 
Rees.——‘ Van Oost naar West’ is a book of travel by a Dutch 
journalist, describing his journey back to Holland after a ten- 
amg residence in Java.——A volume of ‘ Tales and Novelettes ’ 

y Vrouwe Courtmans geb. Berchmans has just appeared. The 
stories are four in number, and are to be read with great pleas- 
ure. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

A VALUABLE WORK in course of publication by Hoepli, of Milan, 
Naples, and Pisa, is a ‘ Universal Literary History’ by Prof. 
Angelo de Gubernatis. The first four volumes, comprising the 
history of dramatic literature and that of lyric poetry, with selec- 
tions of examples from the literature of all nations, have already 
appeared and are well spoken of by the Italian reviewers. ——An 
erudite and exhaustive work, favorably reviewed in the Anfo- 
logia, is ‘Roma nella Memoria e nelle Immaginazioni del 
Medio Evo,’ by Arturo Graf, which gives an account of the 
legendary side of Roman history from the earliest times down 
to the Renaissance. 

The Nuova Antologia for Aug. 15 contains a review, by the 
distinguished critic Enrico Nencioni, of a novel, ‘ Fantasia,’ 
by Matilde Seras, recently published in Turin, He classes it 
among the most original Italian romances which have appeared 
of late years, and considers that it may be compared with some 
of the best French novels of the day. It belongs to the realistic 
school and shows the influence of Balzac and Flaubert. 

The Antologia for September 1 contains a judicious review of 
the changes wrought in Italy by the progressive movements ot 
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the last twenty years, by Aristide Gabelli; ‘The Baptism of 
the Emperor Constantine,’ according to a lately-published 
document, by I. Guidi ; ‘ The Polar Ices,’ by A. Stoppani ; ‘ The 
ee Colonial Possessions,’ by A. Brunialti; another 
sketch of peasant-life in Calabria by Caterina Pigorini-Beri ; 
‘Leone XIII. e la Storia,’ by R. Bonghi ; a short paper on the 
Comte de Chambord, and the usual reviews.——The Biblioteca 
Magliabechiana of Florence has purchased from Count Luigi 
fo ng the highly interesting collection of documents and 
works relative to the life of Savonarola. 





The Book-Exchange. 

[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to coger gd one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 


not ange answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
éy Tue Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, to 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office. ——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.| 


33.—Wanted : Nos. 3, 13, and 21 of Vol. I., and Nos. 2, 4, 9, 14, 18, and 
20 of Vol. II., of Zhe Present Century, a weekly magazine, published at 
7 Dey St. New York, in 1879 and 1880. Address Geo. A. Baker, 102 South 
ichigan St., South Bend, Ind. 


The Fine Arts 
“Four Masters of Etching.” * 

Tuis book has two faults which are obvious at a 
glance: Dr. Haden is placed first on its list of four 
masters, when he is nét a master of etching at all, but 
only one of the cleverest and most sympathetic of ama- 
teurs ; and the example given of Mr. Whistler’s work is 
a very slight sketch of an uninteresting subject, and is 
far from showing the artist at his best. On the other 
hand, it is pleasant to see that justice is done to M. 
Legros, a most accomplished etcher and an artist of 
original talent, Three out of the four illustrations are 
well chosen, and the text shows considerable knowledge 
and a fair judicial temper in the writer. . 

There was room for a book which should not, like 
Mr. Hamerton’s, attempt an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, but should point out and characterize the 
few really remarkable etchers of our own times, Mr. 
Wedmore’s volume fills the place pretty well, but not 
perfectly. He has been fortunate in being able to ac- 
company his rather extravagant eulogy of Mr. Haden 
with one of the few plates by that gentleman which may 
seem to bear it out. ‘Grim Spain’ is a fairly good 
piece of work, and it looks stronger than it is. The 
affected title—for the subject is simply a commonplace 
old gateway that might serve for the entrance toa farm- 
yard—does not prevent its being well and simply han- 
dled. But there is nothing in it to warrant the belief 
that Mr. Haden’s work will be much cared for, say 


twenty years from now. Nor does it really explain his~ 


present great popularity. There are twenty or more 
living etchers, hardly known out of artistic circles, who 
can do as well or better. Mr. Haden’s vogue is based 
upon a popular ‘ hurrah,’ such as often carries still less 
deserving men into prominence in all walks of life. 
Jules Jacquemart comes second on Mr. Wedmore’s 
list. The account given of him, though not full, is ap- 
preciative. It is illustrated by a plate, not of Jacque- 
mart’s best, but good, and bearing the marks of the 
artist's individuality.——-Mr. Wedmore, it appears, has 
had a feud with Mr. Whistler. Who has not?’ But he 
tries to be quite fair, and he very nearly succeeds. Still, 
Mr. Whistler as an etcher is worthy of more praise than 
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Mr. Wedmore will give him.——M. Legros is repre- 
sented by his fine etching of Mr. Watts, the painter. 
His other work is noticed with due praise. Legros 
has been too much neglected ; but besides being a se- 
rious Frenchman, which in itself is enough to condemn 
him, he has wilfully demodernized himself, and must 
take the consequences. 

In his preface, Mr. Wedmore takes occasion to say 
that if his work had been on a larger scale, it might 
have included essays on Macbeth, Tissot and Braque- 
mond. Macbeth is a little-known English etcher, whose 
reputation will not increase. Braquemond may yet 
amount to something. Tissot has made his mark, and 
it is not a very high or a very deep one. In his notices 
of Whistler and of Haden, the author incidentally says 
a good word for Meryon. Now, if he could only write 
of two modern etchers, Meryon ought to be one of 
them. To be sure, he is dead ; but so is Jacquemart. 

Mr. Wedmore’s style is disfigured by comparatively 
few of those little affectations so common with contem- 
porary English writers on art. 





Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ The Art of England.’ * 

Mr. Ruskin’s usefulness, if not his fame, has suffered 
much from the species of idolatry with which he is re- 
garded by many of his admirers. He is aman of great 
failings as well as of great gifts as a writer upon art. 
The more judicious readers, who take him up for the 
first time, are annoyed by his occasional petulance; find 
that his enthusiasm is often called forth by mediocre or 
even bad work ; that his style is diffuse and rhetorical ; 
and that he is prone to take up arms in favor of lost 
causes and still-born movements. Their disappointment 
is made all the keener by the extravagant partisanship of 
his avowed followers; while, by another set of writers, 
his best thoughts have been appropriated without ac- 
knowledgment and so rendered common property. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that people who are 
only now making Mr. Ruskin’s acquaintance can see 
little in him at first but the oddities of thought and diction 
that befit the champion of so much that is incomplete 
and outré in art. But the immense effect he has had on 
the English art of the present day should lead to serious 
study of his more important works—such as the ‘ Modern 
Painters’ and the ‘Stones of Venice’—by all who care 
to understand the springs which operate the present 
English art movement, The world offers, just now, few 
more interesting subjects of thought than this art, which, 
however pure, is the product and sign of intellectual de- 
cay. Art, and especially such art as that of Messrs. Burne 
Jones and Holman Hunt, would never have attained such 
prominence as it has at present in any healthy state of 
English society. The English are not an artistic people, 
and nothing can make them so. But that so many men 
of exceptional power should be engaged in art or in 
writing about art, and that they should have a public 
comprising almost the whole of the educated classes, are 
remarkable phenomena. Those who would understand 
them must read Mr. Ruskin’s works ; and they cannot 
make a better beginning than by reading the series of 
his lectures of which this little book contains the first 
instalment. 





Art Notes. 

MR. FRANK T. ROBINSON, director of the art department of 
the New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute 
Fair, and Mr. A. B. Turnure, from whose Av¢ Age press it is 
issued, have succeeded in making the catalogue of the exhibi- 





* Four Masters of Etching. By Frederick Wedmore. With original etchings by 
Haden, Jacquemart, Whistler and Legros. London: The Fine Art Society. 


* The Art of England. By John Ruskin. John Wiley & Sons, 
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tion the best thing of the kind ever issued in this, or perhaps in 
any, country. (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) The collec- 
tion of pictures of which it gives an account is not remarkable, 
except as showing a fair average of merit, although (on prin- 
| every picture offered has been hung. Our New York 
Academy, which turns away, yearly, more pictures than it ex- 
hibits, does not make so good a show; from which it may 
fairly be inferred that the Academy makes its selections very 
injudiciously. This catalogue, however, is a model one. ‘It 
is very fully illustrated with full-page pen-drawings, permanent 
photographs, and etchings, and contains, besides the list of 
works and of artists, a number of sensible essays by the fore- 
most writers on art matters in the country. This latter feature 
alone should make it permanently valuable. 


With full regard to what Z’ Art has been in the past, it must 
be said that the present is an extraordinarily fine volume. (Vol. 
XXXIII. Bouton.) Not only are the etchings—most of them— 
up to the highest level of the art as it is now practised, but the 
other illustrations, in the text, are unusually numerous and good, 
and the reading matter is more than commonly interesting. 
Such articles as those of M. Dargenty on the present Salon, 
Emile Soldi’s review of the first instalment of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s work on the origin of art among the Egyptians, and 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde’s account of the different schools of 
engraving in northern Italy, would be well worth reading even 
without the numerous drawings which entice to it. Three out 
of the thirteen etchings are in themselves worth the price of the 
volume. These are the portrait after Amberger, by Louis 
Lucas ; ‘ The Grandmother,’ by Mlle. Lucie Contour, after 
Renard ; and ‘ Winter, ’ after Wouvermans, by’G. Greux. 

The Art Students’ League will re-open on Monday next, Octo- 
ber Ist. The instructors in this excellent school this year will 
be Messrs. T. W. Dewing, C. Y. Turner, Walter Shirlaw, 
ee Sartain, William M. Chase, J. S. Hartley and Frederick 
Dielman. 





The Drama 


THERE WAS NOT a large audience at the Twenty-third 
Street Theatre on Monday night to witness the perform- 
ance of Mr. Henry Marshall’s play, ‘The Romanoff,’ 
but we tancy that even the greater part of those who 
were there had come out of curiosity to see how like or 
unlike the play was to Sardou’s ‘ Fedora,’ it having been 
judiciously advertised that there were certain points of 
resemblance between the two. Miss Fanny Davenport 
who will play the real ‘Fedora’ next Monday night 
need have no fear*that public curiosity has been satisfied 
by this betrayal of the motive of her play : it has only 
been whetted. In Mr. Marshall’s play, taken from the 
same svuurces as ‘ Fedora,’ one can see that a clever 
playwright, handling such materials, would have a fine 
opportunity to show his quality. Mr. Marshall, how- 
ever, is not a playwright of much ability, and ‘ The 
Romanoff’ is no more like ‘ Fedora’ than the coffee-urn 
used as a teapot in the first act of ‘ The Romanoff’ is 
like a genuine samovar. There is a certain similarity, 
but the points of difference are more numerous and 
striking than the points of resemblance. 

‘ The Romanoff ’ is not an uninteresting play, even as 
it stands. The first act shows us a salon in the house 
of the Princess Etelka Zecksta, ‘ the last of the Roma- 
noffs,’ a lady with ‘ gypsy blood in her veins,’ and a gift 
of dreams. The Princess’s servants are gathered to- 
gether talking nonsense. They are an ill-trained lot. 
The French maid, in particular, exceeds, for bounce and 
buxomness, any representative of her class that we have 
ever had the good fortune to see. Such a flow of ani- 
mal spirits would be admirable under certain conditions, 
but it is a little too free for the dramatic stage. The 
girl was in such a state of glee last Monday night that 
she picked up her skirts in the grand salon and executed 
acan-can to the music of her own voice and the great 
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amusement of the audience. This was not all she did : 
she talked one half of the time with an accent and the 
other half without it. Even when conversing with her 
own father, who might have been supposed to under- 
stand her native tongue, she spoke in broken English ; 
and he, when he didn’t drop into an Irish brogue, replied 
in the same peculiar dialect. When the servants have 
made their exit, Lord Tollweather enters and discourses 
fustian. Lord Tollweather is the traditional stage fop— 
one of the good-natured species, who are not such fools 
as they look. When the Princess, to whom he bears a 
letter of introduction, enters, he lounges across the 
room and, taking her hand, says: ‘ By Jove, Princess, 
this is very good of you, don’t you know.’ And he 
shakes her hand fast and furiously until she is obliged 
to cry out with pain. We are to understand, appar- 
ently, that this is the customary greeting between an 
English lord and a Russian princess at their first meet- 
ing. 

The Princess Etelka is supposed to be very beautiful, 
and she is engaged to Count Enzemi Derfendoff, an 
aide-de-camp to the Tsar, but at heart a Nihilist. He is 
betrayed by a friend, and, being shot by the police under 
the Princess’s window, is laid upon her floor to die. 
She kneels by his prostrate and bloody form and swears 
vengeance on his murderer. The second act opens in 
the Princess’s apartment in Paris, which, barring a few 
Japanese ornaments, is very much like her Russian 
quarters, The Princess, though she is supposed to be 
young and beautiful, is staying in Paris without any 
chaperon, and seems to be keeping open house. Lord 
Tollweather lives under the same roof; and she receives 
men in her salon late at night, after she has come home 
alone from the opera. The man who visits her most 
frequently at this late hour is Col. Ivan Muscholiaski, 
who is living in Paris under the name of General Yop- 
slokoff. It transpires that Yopslokoff, for whom she is 
beginning to have a feeling akin to love, is the betrayer 
of him she has sworn to avenge. As there are no proofs 
of his guilt, the Princess determines to make him con- 
fess, and this he does through his love for her. Here is 
the strong situation of the play. He admits his guilt 
and she, seizing a pistol, points itat his breast. Instead 
of retreating, he throws back his arms to expose his 
heart to her bullet, but the weapon falls to the floor and 
she buries her face in her hands. She loves the man 
whose life she has sworn to take. The third and last 
act shows the Princess in the white robes of stage de- 
spair. She has determined to take poison and see Yop- 
slokoff once more. She is already turning green when 
he enters. He comes to explain his villainous conduct. 
The Princess seems to be satisfied, but the audience is 
not. It is the story of Judas: he has betrayed his 
friend for silver. But Judas never offered the feeble 
plea that he needed the money for family use. The 
poison which the Princess has taken does its work by 
the time Yopslokoff has finished the confession of his 
shame, and she dies in his arms. This plot is the mere 
skeleton of ‘ Fedora.’ 

Miss Charlotte Thompson plays the part of the 
Princess. She is a good, conscientious actress, and 
looked very much like Sarah Bernhardt in the last act ; 
but she lacks the qualities necessary to make sucha 
part interesting. The author of the piece played Lord 
Tollweather, not badly, on the whole, though with ex- 
aggerated action and tiresome speech. The dual part 
of Derfendoff and Yopslokoff was played by Mr. George 
Learock, whose voice, rather than his manner, was suit- 
ed to the character. 
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